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out and ballades and rondeaus are no longer
novel, and nobody has invented a new form."
All, despairing, cry of the departing age, but
the world still goes on, and the soul of man is
ever young, and its song shall never come to
an end. The names of some few of the Rhym-
ers may have already been blown across the
Atlantic, though more probably they have
not, for all but one are of the very newest lit-
erary generation. There is Arthur Symons,
who has made the music halls of London and
Paris his peculiar study, and set forth their
gaieties and tragedies in even, deftest verse,
and John Davidson, who has just published a
series of poems on a Scotch music hall. In
both writers one finds that search for new sub-
ject matter, new emotions, which so clearly
marks the reaction from that search for new
forms merely, which distinguished the genera-
tion now going out. "He is no poet who would
not go to Japan for a new form," wrote a dis-
tinguished member of the Gosse, Lang and
Dobson school.

Arthur Symons is a scholar in music halls
as another man might be a Greek scholar or
an authority on the age of Chaucer. He has
studied them for purposes of literature and
remained himself, if I understand him rightly,
quite apart from their glitter and din. He has